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HOW TO TEACH 


O task can be more responsible, or require the exercise 

of greater care than that which has for its object the 
proper education of the young. To perform it efficiently, 
special preparation and study are indispensably necessary, 
not only in regard to the branches of knowledge which may 
have been selected as a basis for the instruction, but also in 
respect to the proper methods and appliances to be em- 
ployed, in order to render the instruction truly effective. 
These methods must be determined by a consideration of 
the faculties to be trained and educated, as well as the 
nature of the subject taught; hence, the teacher should be 
familiar with at least the outlines of mental science,—the 
office of each of the faculties of the mind, the order in 
which they are naturally developed, and the proper means 
of aiding in this development, so that the training and in- 
struction given may result in that most valuable of all char- 
acteristics, a well-balanced mind. It is the remark of Pro- 
fessor Henry, that “the laws which govern the growth and 
operations of the human mind are as definite, and as general 
in their application, as those which apply to the material 
universe; and it is evident that a true system of education 
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must be based upon a knowledge and application of those 
laws.” How important then that the teacher should make 
nimself familiar with these laws! Certainly no true success 
can be obtained without this knowledge: for destitute of it, 
the teacher is only an empiric, applying rules the reason 
of which he does not know, and mechanically following 
methods, the rationale of which he does not understand. 

If the teacher have sufficiently mastered these elementary 
principles of his profession, it will not be difficult for him at 
all times rightly to understand his pupils’ mental condition 
and grade of advancement—a matter of the greatest im- 
portance, especially at the first stage of school instruction. 
Failing in this respect, many teachers are often found most 
laboriously occupied in the useless task of attempting to do 
that for the child which nature, without any assistance, has 
already accomplished. They do not seem to be aware of 
the extent to which the pupil’s mental faculties, more especi- 
ally those concerned in observation, have been developed in 
this way. The acquisitions made by a child of four or five 
years of age, before being placed under any regular tuition 
at all, or subjected to any of the manipulations of the school 
teacher, are indeed wonderful. The senses, actively awake, 
have brought the young mind into communication with the 
multifarious objects of external nature; the faculty of con- 
ception, peculiarly active in childhood, has given it a num- 
ber of ideas corresponding to its perceptions, and the faculty 
of speech has enabled it to connect with thousands of these 
ideas, words and combinations of words, so as to designate 
and express them. 

Thus is the foundation of the intellectual character un- 
erringly laid by the unaided operation of nature herself. 
Here is no senseless cramming of words, for words are only 
learned after the ideas which they represent have been 
acquired. Under the guidance of a teacher properly con- 
versant with the laws of the mind and its growth, this natu- 
ral process would be continued, and would be directed to 
its proper objects; but, instead of this, a mental treadmill 
is often used, the effect of which is to counteract the work 
of nature, and check the mental activity of the young pupil. 
To learn A, B, C, is, of course, necessary as one of the rudi- 
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mental steps of primary instruction; but this, like every- 
thing else, should be so done, that the intelligence of the 
pupil may be fostered, not deadened, in the acquisition. In 
every stage of intellectual training, let the teacher always 
remember, that his pupil’s mind is zot to be treated as a 
“passive recipient” of the thoughts and experience of 
others, but as an active agent, to be enabled to acquire an 
experience of its own, and apply it to useful purposes. Let 
him constantly apply the principle, so tersely expressed by 
Sir William Hamilton: “ Zhe primary principle of education 
ts the determination of the pupil to self-activity—the doing 
nothing for him which he ts able to do for himself.’ This 
principle is equally applicable to every stage of the mind’s 
development, as well as to the different processes of instruc- 
tion adapted to these stages; but it will be impossible ac- 
curately and effectively to apply it, without a complete 
knowledge of the order of mental development, and of the 
relation of that development to the study of each of the 
branches prescribed for the instruction and the cultivation 
of the mind. 

Knowledge is to be considered as the food of the mind; 
since by the proper reception, digestion, and assimilation ot 
it, the mind‘is to attain a inaturity of strength and effi- 
ciency ; and upon its quality and quantity it must depend 
whether that mind is to be healthy and vigorous, or puny, 
sickly, and imbecile. It is, therefore, of the greatest im- 
portance to ascertain the effect produced upon the mind of 
the pupil by the study of each separate branch of knowl- 
edge—what faculties it exercises and develops, and what it 
keeps in a state of abeyance or passiveness. The future 
wants of the pupils as to information, must, indeed, be a 
prominent consideration in selecting the subjects to be 
taught; but the teacher should, in the classification, as well 
as the instruction of his pupils, constantly keep in view the 
present status of their minds—what they especially need in 
order to acquire vigor, promptitude, and efficiency of action. 
In the first stages of education, the latter should be the 
almost exclusive consideration; but as education advances, 
the practical usefulness of the knowledge imparted should 
have paramount weight and importance. 
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The adaptation of the processes of teaching to the various 
subjects taught, as well as to the faculties which they call 
into exercise, should be a prominent object in the teacher’s 
mind. Young, untrained, inexperienced teachers commit 
the error of bringing into play, with regard to all subjects, 
association or memory. This, with imitation, enables the 
pupil to present a show of knowledge, very gratifying to 
the unintelligent observer, but exceedingly pernicious as a 
substitute for real acquisitions. When a teacher conceives 
that the sole end of his efforts is to enable the pupil to recite 
verbatim the contents of a particular text-book, or to repeat 
with verbal accuracy and fluency certain rules, definitions, 
and formulz, whether their true meaning is grasped or not, 
it is natural that he should resort to the shortest and most 
direct means of accomplishing it, that is constant rote drill 
—an appeal to the law of arbitrary association. The injury, 
however, done to the mind by this continued process, is 
incalculable; since, finally, ideas and facts suggest each 
other according to no intrinsic or philosophical relation, 
but only from their accidental connections, or such as this 
constant repetition may have established ; and thus all logi- 
cal flow of thought is necessarily precluded. 

A determination of what are the best methods of present- 
ing the subjects to be taught must depend upon the relations 
here referred to. Rules and methods may, indeed, be arbi- 
» .trarily learned and mechanically applied to practice, with- 
out any investigation of principles, but no such hap-hazard 
process can, in any case, be sure of success; while in very 
many it must result in failure. This important part of the 
theory of teaching should be carefully studied, not only as 
preliminary to entering upon the duties of an instructor, 
but through every stage of their performance. It involves 
not only a knowledge of the laws of mind, but a thorough 
familiarity with the subjects taught. “A teacher,” says 
Edward Everett, “ ought to know of everything much more 
than the learner can be expected to acquire. The teacher 
must know things in a masterly way, curiously, nicely, and 
in their reasons. He must see the truth under all its aspects, 
with its antecedents and consequents, or he cannot present 
it in just that shape in which the young mind can appre- 
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hend it. He must, as he holds the diamond up to the sun, 
turn its facets round and round, till the pupil catches its 
luster.” 

The teacher should study, too, the phenomena of morbid 
as well as of healthy growth; for teaching, in the complete dis- 
charge of its functions, has much to do in reforming, as well 
as forming, the mind. While very much, in this regard, can 
be learned only by experience, there are many facts and 
principles already established, which the teacher should, as 
an essential part of his professional preparation, acquire. 
In this connection, the automatic tendenctes of the mind are 
to be studied—the tendencies, that is, to fall into habits, 
these when depraved constituting what may be called the 
morbid growth of the mind. No part of the teacher’s duty 
is more important than the exercise of a constant vigilance, 
in order to arrest the formation of deleterious habits, or to 
aid in forming such as are calculated to confirm the healthy 
progress and development of the pupil’s mind. It is on this 
account that teachers are constantly to be reminded that 
habits are always more valuable than facts—that it is not 
the quantity of knowledge acquired that constitutes a cri- 
terion of mental faculties—the adits of thought into which 
the mind has settled in making its acquisitions or in apply- 
ing them. In such useful arts as require a mixed exercise 
of the muscular system and the mental faculties, such as 
penmanship, drawing, elocution, etc., this automatic ten- 
dency has a most important application. Elegant hand- 
writing, distinctness of articulation, correctness of intona- - 
tion, ease and grace of deportment, may all be made to rest 
so firmly on thoroughly fixed habits as to become a kind of 
“second nature.” 

How to use text-books, as well as when and for what pur- 
poses to employ them, is at the present time particularly, a 
most important subject of study to the teacher. Though in 
some branches, and for the attainment of certain objects of 
mental discipline, it is best to dispense with them altogether 
and bring the mind of the teacher in direct contact with 
that of the pupil, yet good text-books must always be among 
the most important instrumentalities of school instruction, 
both'as regards the effect which their judicious use has 
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upon the mind of the pupil, and the economy of time and 
labor of which it is the source to the teacher. The latter 
must have learned how to use them aright in order to be 
successful in his work, and the pupil must learn how to 
make effective use of books to be truly educated. 

Most children enter school for the first time with minds 
athirst for knowledge. They have received this craving at 
the hands of Nature, and their whole existence has been 
passed in the effort to satisfy it. By their own unaided in- 
telligence they are able to proceed to a certain limited ex- 
tent ; observation is on the alert, and reflection begins to be 
active; but without the guidance of a mature and trained 
intellect, there can be no method in their acquisitions, and 
the limit of their researches is soon reached. The teacher 
and the book are the instruments for affording this necessary 
aid and direction; but in doing this, the tendency should 
always be to stimulate, not repress, intellectual activity—to 
bring into play the higher faculties of the mind, not to ren- 
der its energies dormant by offering only the dry forms, the 
mouldy skeletons of knowledg’, instead of the vital germs 
of intelligence and thought. If, after the various grades of 
school study have been passed, the pupil is left with a torpid, 
vacant mind, the loss which he has sustained is too great to 
be compensated by even the ability to read, write, and 
cipher. On the other hand, a pupil that has not only 
mastered the elementary principles of science, but has 
learned how to use books so as to supplement the resu!t of 
his own observations by the experience of others, has been 
more effectually educated than he could possibly be by an 
exclusive dependence upon oral instruction. 

One of the most serious abuses to which the employment 
of elementary text-books is liable, is the practice of requir- 
ing the pupil to commit to memory, verbatim, all the defini- 
tions of a subject before teaching the subject itself, so as to 
enable the pupils to understand the nature of the things 
defined. It is, of course, most logical in the scientific treat- 
ment of a subject to place the definitions first, and the rea- 
soning based upon them afterward, but this is not the order 
of investigation. The definitions are the results of an in- 
duction based upon the facts obtained by observation; they 
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are generalizations of those facts, and are unintelligible to 
those entirely unacquainted with the facts themselves. Thus 
the order of investigation is imductive; the treatment is 
deductive, and in elementary teaching the method should 
conform rather to the former than the latter. Give the 
pupil accurate and vivid conceptions of the facts, encourage 
him to observe the phenomena—to collect an experience of 
his own; tell him, or let him learn from the book what 
has been discovered by the experience of others; and when 
the facts thus obtained form a sufficient ground-work, lead 
his mind to the proper induction, after which the definition, 
principle, or rule, based upon it, comes naturally, and will 
be thoroughly understood. The definitions thus taught 
should be brief and accurate in language, and, as a general 
thing, should be committed to memory verbatim ; for great 
skill is required to construct a good definition, and it is of 
the greatest value to the scholar and thinker to have his 
mind well stored with these landmarks and guide-posts of 
knowledge. 

There is a numerous class of subjects in which text-books, 
in the hands of the pupil, are apt to be a bane rather than a 
benefit. The general recognition of this fact is quite an 
interesting feature in the educational history of our times. 
Object Teaching and Oral Instruction have assumed a pro- 
minent place in every rational course of study. Both these 
terms necessarily exclude the use of text-books. Teaching 
from objects is merely training the young child to acquire 
knowledge, in a systematic way, from his own experience; 
that is, by the regular exercise of his observing faculties. 
It presupposes the presentation of the actual object during 
the early stages of the work, so that perceptions may pass 
from it to the mind, and thus ideas be obtained. In teach- 
ing natural science, at an advanced stage of the course, the 
same method is needed; for it is of very little use to attempt 
to teach facts in relation to the phenomena of nature when 
those phenomena have never been observed. It is of no 
use to talk of the laws of light, heat, and electricity—of the 
movements and appearances of the heavenly bodies—or of 
the chemical composition of ordinary substances, as if they 
were mere abstractions. The teacher should never forget 
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that the study of the book is the instrument, not the end of 
instruction ; its lifeless representatives of ideas cannot dis- 
pense with those vivid expressions of thought which come 
fresh from the lips of the teacher. Besides, there is a lan- 
guage other than words—a language to which the eye, the 
tones of the voice, the movements of the body, all give 
force and expressiveness, and added to these there is the 
influence of sympathy, which, though a kind of “ unconcious 
tuition,” is perhaps the greatest element of the teacher’s 
power; and this not alone, or chiefly, in intellectual train- 
ing, but in that which is far more important—moral educa- 
tion. The government of his pupils—the training of their 
sensibilities, their emotional nature, and their impulses—the 
instilling of right principles of conduct—all these constitute 
a greater part of what may be called a good education, 
than the teaching of the rudiments of knowledge. “Give 
me the child,” says Everett, “whose heart has embraced 
without violence the gentle lore of obedience, in whom the 
sprightliness of youth has not encroached on deference for 
authority, and I would rather have him for my son, though 
at the age of twelve he should have his alphabet to learn, 
than be compelled to struggle with the caprice of a self- 
willed, obstinate youth, whose bosom has become a viper’s 
nest of unamiable passions, although in early attainments 
he may be the wonder of the day.” 


—— 
> 





THE school population of the United States numbers 
12,832,647. To teach these, we have 220,968 public school 
teachers. In addition to the public schools there are many 
other educational institutions. We have 882 schools for 
secondary instruction, 182 higher female institutes, and 103 
normal schools. For boys we have 67 business colleges. 
There are 325 colleges, 70 scientific and agricultural schools, 
109 theological seminaries, 42 law schdols, and 59 medical 
colleges. Besides these we have 1,080 public libraries, and 
50 museums. Large as is the number of our school popula- 
tion, we ought, with these appliances, be able to educate 
everyone. During 1872, $10,064,012 were given to educa- 
tional institutes by individuals. 
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ERRORS IN THE USE OF ADVERBS. 
II,—MISAPPLICATIONS.° 


MONG the erroneous uses to which adverbs, as well 

as other words, are subjected, is their being made to 
do duty improperly one for another, or for other words. 
Such cases are not uncommon. We propose to notice a 
few of them. 

Nearly for anywhere near or anything like is one of these 
In the sentence, “ Worcester’s Dictionary is nearly as good 
as Webster's, if not quite,” the word xearly is legitimately 
and properly employed. It means “almost.” But in the 
sentence, “ We have no English Dictionary nearly so good 
as Webster's,” it is not used in this sense. “Not nearly,” 
instead of meaning, as it should, “not somewhere near;” is 
made to denote “not anywhere near;” in other words, it is 
used, not to express the negation of definite proximity, but 
to convey the idea of indefinite remoteness, a remove of 
many degrees: “We have no dictionary so good dy many 
degrees as Webster’s.” But this meaning of xearly is illegiti- 
mate; and the use of the word in this sense is consequently 
improper. 

Directly, immediately, and instantly are words sometimes 
erroneously used for as soon as or when. Examples: “ Dz 
rectly he has determined this in his own mind, he rows noise- 
lessly to the spot.”—Lord Dufferin. “ Directly a sacred 
writer has need to make mention of the lying art of heathen 
divination, he employs this word no longer.”—77ench. 
“ Immediately we had descended to a safe place, I asked for 
the rope that had broken.”—Whymper. “It is a painful 
thing to know that, imstant/y you rise from the breakfast- 
table, you must take to your work.” —A. K. H. Boyd. These 
words are not, legitimately, conjunctive adverbs; and yet 
they are used as such here. They may with some degree 
of propriety be said to be synonyms of “soon” or “ very 
soon,” but not of “as soon as.” It will be seen, therefore, 
that their use in the latter sense is a gross solecism, their 
true meaning being supplemented by the addition of another 
adverbial as well as a conjunctive element, ‘‘as —— as.” 
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This misuse of words, however, is hardly American, for it is 
confined to the English and to such others as may have 
acquired it from association with them or from familiarity 
with their writings. 

There are in the language a number of prepositional 
phrases. Some of these consist of what grammarians call 
an adjective and a preposition; as, according to, irrespective 
of, relative to. Others are made up of a preposition, a noun, 
and another preposition; as, zm accordance with, in conse- 
quence of, in relation to, for the sake of. Some of these 
phrases have nq corresponding equivalent preposition into 
which they can be converted, or which may be employed in 
their stead. Others, however, have one. Thus grior to and 
previous to may often be exchanged for before ; subsequent to, 
for after ; contrary to for against; near to, for by; etc. So 
on account of is often equivalent to for ; zm imitation of, to 
after ; by means of, to through or by; with respect to, to re- 
specting ; and as to, to concerning ; .over against, to opposite ; 
together with, to with, meaning tm unison with or in company 
with ; upwards of, to over, in the sense of more than ; etc. 

But our present concern is with the first of these classes— 
the phrases consisting of a so-called adjective and a prepo- 
sition. Of these the following examples afford illustrations 
of a proper use: “ He is, in the second book, pursuant to 
-that description, characterized as timorous and slothful.”— 
Addison. “Just two hundred years ago, according to Mr. 
Hallam, appeared the first number of the first review ever 
published.”—Saturday Review, 1865. ‘ He that believes it 
and yet lives contrary to it, knows that he has no reason for 
what he does.” —A dp. Tillotson. “ Did the blood first exist 
antecedent to the formation of the heart ?’—Bentley. 


“A boding silence reigns, save the dull sound 
That from the mountain, Jrevious to the storm, 
Rolls o’er the muttering earth.” — 7omson. 


No one who knows how to use English properly would say, 
“He is characterized, pursuantly to that description, as 
timorous ;” or, “ Two hundred years ago, accordingly to Mr. 
Hallam, appeared,” etc.; or, “ Did he ndt, contrarily to law, 
devise strange death,” etc.; or, “Could blood exist ante- 
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cedently to the formation of the heart?” or, “ Previously to 
the storm a dull sound rolled over the earth.” Such a use 
would imply an ignorance of the true character of the ex- 
pressions. And yet there are those who commit this error. 
Witness the following examples: “A storm now fell upon 
him, velatzvely to his pastorals.”—Dr. Atkin, Brit. Poets. “ It 
should not be associated with the idea of a single person, 
irrespectively of that person’s relations with another.” —Vu/- 
garisms and Com. Errors. “England had no chancellor 
previously to the Norman Conquest.”—Gould, Good Eng. 
“The last session of the Association was held, agreeably to 
notice, at Rochester.”"—V. Y. Herald. Such writing pro- 
ceeds from a misunderstanding of the prepositional char- 
acter of the combination thus misemployed. Redative to, 
when equivalent in meaning to respecting or in relation to, is 
neither more nor less than a prepositional phrase. The 
same is true of zrrespective of, in the sense of without regard to; 
previous to, meaning before ; and agreeable to when used for 
according to. The same may be said also of a large class of 
similar phrases whose prepositional character may generally 
be seen, if in no other way, by transforming them into a 
phrase of the second kind noticed above. Thus, “ He acted 
regardless of {without regard to] consequences ;” “They 
went directly contrary to [in opposition to] all orders.” 

And yet it should be observed that these prepositional 
phrases, like prepositions themselves, oftentimes very prop- 
erly pass into adverbs when they can consistently be em- 
ployed without an object. As we say “Come zz,” “ Go on,” 
“He was laughed at,” “The leaves were turned over very 
carefully,” etc., so, with all propriety, we may say “ The 
colonel gave the orders, and the troops acted accordingly,” 
i. ¢., “according to them,” but not “ accordingly to them.” 
So too, “ England previously had had no chancellor ;” “ They 
were subsequently forced to surrender.” 

Before leaving this point, we will add that inexperienced 
writers need to be careful not to confound with expressions 
of the foregoing kind others which, while apparently simi- 
lar, are in no way prepositional in their nature ; that is, ex- 
pressions consisting properly of an adjective (or an adverb) 
followed by a preposition with which some following word 
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forms a phrase modifying that adjective, or adverb if the 
adverbial form is employed. Thus, different, independent, 
liable, suitable, may be instanced as adjectives that often 
need to be supplemented by a preposition and its object. 
Such adjectives may, and under certain circumstances 
should, be converted into adverbs similarly supplemented 
or modified. The following may serve as illustrations of 
this: ‘“ He denounced a correspondent for simply constru- 
ing a sentence of the constitution differently from himself.” — 
Nation. And yet we should say “He construed the sen- 
tence according to—or regardless of—its true meaning,” or 
“ contrary to all precedent.” “In America there are local 
committees chosen independently of each other.”—Am. Ed. 
Monthly, 1867. But we cannot say, “ chosen zrrespectively of 
each other,” or “ priorly to the elections.” “He has quitted 
a way of life in which no man can rise suttably (i. ¢., ina 
manner suitable) to his merit who is not something of a 
courtier.” —Szeele. Indeed, one needs oftentimes to exercise 
great care here lest, while aiming to be correct, he fails. 
The following example, which we met with a few days since 
in one of the best agricultural journals of the country, 
affords a good illustration of this. The writer says, ‘“‘ The 
thorough cleanliness of the ground from weeds showed that 
work had been done there tie years previously.” He should 
have said “the years previous,” meaning “the previous 
years.” The use of previously would have been correct if he 
had said, “ had been done there ¢hree years previously,” the 
expression three years, in that case, modifying the word fre- 
viously, and showing how long previously the work had 
been done. But this is not the writer’s meaning. His idea 
is that the ground showed that it had béen well worked 
during the years immediately previous to the time when he 
saw it. 

Very and much are words which, with all their similarity 
of meaning, are not interchangeable. Each has its assigned 
place in the language which the other may not assume 
without trespassing. Very as an adverb can qualify only 
the positive and superlative forms of adjectives and adverbs 
that admit of different degrees of meaning. Much may be 
used before comparatives, before superlatives preceded by 
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the, and with verbs and participles. It cannot qualify the 
positive of ordinary adjectives, while very cannot qualify 
participles, (or participial adjectives,) verbs, or compara- 
tives. An exception to this may seem to be found, on the 
one hand, in such sentences as “I am very tired to-night,” 
“He is a very learned man,” “A person of very limited 
means ;” and, on the other, in examples like this, ‘“ So wish- 
ed much humbled Eve.” No one of these, however, is any- 
thing more than an apparent exception. Tired is as truly 
an adjective here as in the line, 


“ Tired Nature’s sweet restorer, balmy sleep.” 


There is nothing participial about it except the form. That 
learned and limited, as here used, have likewise nothing of a 
participial character, may be seen by attempting to refer 
them to some agent or instrument. ‘Learned is nearly equiv- 
alent to wise, and Limited to narrow, or small. Neither of 
them expresses anything but simple description ; action or 
agency is in no degree denoted. So with ¢red; for, though 
we can say, “ wearied dy over-exertion,” and “ fatigued with 
the labors of the day,” we cannot use the simple word ¢ired 
in a similar manner. We use it only as an adjective— 
“tired of,” as we say “ fond of,” “ glad of,” “ weary of,” etc. 
In the other case, that Aumdled is a participle is evident 
from the fact that it implies an act and refers to an agent. 
Though used adjectively, it is as truly participial in char- 
acter as “much fatigued,” “greatly dest,” “greatly re- 
duced,” etc. 

In the following clause from Marsh’s “ Lectures on the 
English Language,” (p. 679,) “They are very restricted in 
their territorial range,” the use of very appears to us of ex- 
ceedingly doubtful propriety. The word restricted does 
not’seem to have lost its participial character, so as to be 
capable of being qualified by very, as the words /imited and 
small may be. It implies, like circumscribed, some agent or 
means. Hence “very much restricted,” ‘“ greatly restrict- 
ed,” or “considerably restricted’ would be the correct 
form rather than “ very restricted.” 

A real violation of the foregoing principle in regard to 


, 
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the application of much and very is found, on the one hand, 
in the following sentence from Shakespeare, “ He hath an 
uncle here in Messina will be very much glad of it ;” and, on 
the other hand, “I am very pleased to hear you say so,” “I 
ani very delighted with the news.” The latter, of course, 
should be “much pleased,” or, if that is not thought to be 
sufficiently strong, “ greatly pleased,” “* very much pleased,” 
“exceedingly pleased,” or something similar, and “highly 
delighted,” or “exceedingly delighted.” These expres- 
sions—‘‘ very pleased,” “very delighted”—Max Miller, 
strangely enough, very naively says, “are Americanisms 
which may be heard even in this country,” (meaning Eng- 
land.)—Science of Lang., p. 49. On the contrary, we should 
pronounce them to be Britishisms, for the most inveterate 
users of them that we know of are transplanted Londoners. 
If we mistake not, it is only occasionally that they are found 
proceeding from the lips or pens of native-born Ameri- 
cans. 

If the present article is not already too long, we should 
like to notice, before closing, certain misapplications of the 
words “ago and since. The distinction which Dr. Johnson 
makes in reference to the use of these words, namely, that 
in reckoning backward from the present we use ago, but in 
reckoning toward the present we use sznce, is in the main 
just. The only exception to the entire correctness of this 
statement is in regard.to szwce when equivalent to ago. It is 
perfectly proper, for example, to say “ I saw him three days 
since ;” 1. e., three days ago. The best of writers use the 
word thus interchangeably with ago. In such cases, since 
implies time reckoned back from the present, and should be 
employed with a past tense. But when it does not have the 
force of ago, or when it is employed as a conjunctive adverb, 
it can properly be used only in reckoning forward, and in 
connection with a verb in the present or the perfect tense ; 
as “ Henry was here last week, but I' have not seen him 
since,’ t.¢., from that time till now; “It is three days since 
(2. e., from the time that) I received his letter.” Szuce in 
either of these latter cases must be used with a verb in the 
present or the perfect. But ago and since when interchange- 
able with ago cannot be used except with a verb imply- 
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ing time fully past ; as, “ Somebody proved it centuries ago.” * 
Some writers, however, seem not to be aware of these dis- 
tinctions. They have no’ hesitation in saying, “ It zs three 
years ago that the trees were planted ;” “ It zs five years ago 
this day since the Cubans began to strike for their liberty ;” 
“It 7s about a year ago since the Ashantees attacked the 
British settlements on the west coast of Africa.” The only 
way of correcting the first of these sentences if the word 
that is retained, is to change zs to was: “ It was (reckoning 
back from the present) three years ago that the trees were 
planted.” If we retain zs, we shall need to reject that and 
substitute szzce in place of ago: “It is three years since the 
trees were planted.” In this case the three years are reck- 
oned from the time the trees were planted up to the present. 
The trouble with the other two sentences is the using of ago 
and siuce together. Either drop ago, and say, “It is five 
years this day since the Cubans,” etc. “It is about a year 
since the Ashantees,” etc.; or else change zs to was and 
since to that: “It was just five years ago that the Cu- 
bans,” etc., “It was about a year ago that the Ashantees,” 
etc. These errors are seen from day to day in our news- 
papers and heard continually from the lips of our public 
speakers. But there are few solecisms more gross, or more 
unworthy of those who lay any claims to being educated 
men or women. 

The following sentence, though differing somewhat from 
the foregoing, belongs to the same category, and the error 
it contains is made by the same class of writers: “ West- 
phalia kas been a province of Prussia as dong ago as 1815.” 
The sentence sounds as though it had been written by some 
foreigner, not versed in idiomatic English. But the reader 
is assured that, like one of the preceding examples, it is from 
the editorial columns of one of our best morning papers. 
Its incongruity is in employing, as the modifier of a verb— 
“has been”’—denoting past time extending up to the pres- 





* The following sentence from Roscommon errs in the use, not of since, but of the tense 
with which it is connected: 


‘“‘ How many ages since has Virgil writ t” 
This should be 


“ How many ages since did Virgil write?” 
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ent, a term—“long ago”—denoting time entirely past. 
Either one or the other, therefore, should be changed. 
That is to say, either has been should be was, implying a 
period of time wholly past ; or else as Jong ago as should be 
ever since, or simply since, embracing a past time reaching 
up to the present. 

Finally, since is also occasionally misemployed as an ad- 
verb for after. The following. will illustrate: “Italy owed 
almost everything to Greece, not only in later days when 
the setting sun of Greek civilization mingled its rays with 
the dawn of Roman greatness; but ever séuce the first 
Greek colonists started Westward ho! in search of new 
homes.”—Max Miiller, Sct. Lang. In connection with this 
we give a sentence from one less cultured perhaps than 
Miiller, but better known in New York as a representative 
man, whose un-English use of words alone entitles him to 
the place we temporarily give him beside the distinguished 
transatlantic lecturer on language: “ The bills, so attached, 
were in several instances removed since I signed the certifi- 
cates.”—Michael Norton, A fiidavit, Feb. 4, 1874. In these in- 
stances, as in the previous examples, sizce, not used as an 
equivalent of ago, is made to modify words expressive of 
acts represented as wholly past. In both sentences, after 


should have been used instead. 
S. W. W. 





AT a recent examination for admission to Bowdoin Col- 
lege, the written papers of geography contained the follow- 
ing :—“Iterly” for Italy, “Merrymac” for Merrimac, 
“ Pernobscot” for Penobscot, “ Florady” for Florida, “ Mis- 
sissuri” for Missouri, and “ Nareganset” for Narragansett. 
The Catskill Mountains were credited to Vermont by one 
writer, by another to Pennsylvania; the Alps to Asia by a 
third. Stockholm was set down as the capital of Holland ; 
Berlin of Spain. Geneva was transferred to Italy; the 
Rhine was said to flow into the Atlantic; the Danube into 
the Baltic. 
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EMINENT EDUCATORS DECEASED IN 1873. 


III. 


N the tst of July died Prof. JoHNn W. FOWLER, at 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. His life had been an eventful 
one. He entered the ministry in the Presbyterian church 
at an early age. We have been unable to ascertain where 
or when he graduated. He had a high reputation as an 
eloquent speaker and writer, but after some years he with- 
drew from the ministry, studied law, acquired considerable 
reputation as a criminal lawyer, entered into politics, and 
was widely known as an effective political orator. He then 
engaged in teaching for some years, we believe in Pough- 
keepsie or its vicinity, and subsequently entered the minis- 
try in the Baptist church. 


Rev. Henry L. Hitcucock, D.D., who died at Hudson, 
Ohio, July 6, in his 60th year, was eminent as a teacher. 
Born at Benton, Ohio, Oct. 31, 1813, fitted for college at , 
Benton Academy, he graduated from Yale in 1832; taught : 
for two years in Benton Academy; studied theology at 
Lane Seminary, near Cincinnati; was ordained in 1837; was 
eighteen years in the pastorate ; became President of West- 
ern Reserve College, Hudson, Ohio, in 1855, and remained 
at the head of that institution, which he greatly advanced 
both by his sound learning and his remarkable executive 
ability, until 1871, when failing health compelled him to 
resign and spend nearly two years abroad. He died a few 
months after his return. 










Amos WEstTcoTT, M.D., D.D.S., an eminent dentist and 
Professor of Dentistry and Dental Surgery, who died the * 
same day by. his own hand, under the influence of hypo- 

chondriacal insanity, stood athe head of the Dental profes- 

sion in his thorough mastery of both the principles and 

practice of the art. He had been for many years a pro- 
fessor in the Baltimore and New York Dental Colleges, and & 
was very successful in imparting knowledge to his students ; : 
he was also author of several valuable text-books on 
Dentistry. 
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ANTHONY COLpsy, formerly Governor, and one of the most 
influential citizens of New Hampshire, who died July 20, 
was a self-educated man, and never a practical teacher; but 
education had no warmer or more liberal friend than he, in 
the Granite State. He was for many years an active 
trustee of Dartmouth College, and a liberal giver to its 
funds ; endowed the New London (N. H.) Academy; pro- 
cured the removal of the New Hampton Literary and 
Theological Institution to New London, and its incorpora- 
tion with the New London Academy, and after erecting 
suitable buildings for it, he and his family completed its 
endowment. 


ABEL C. COLLINS, a preacher of the Society of Friends, 
and at the time of his death, live-stock editor of the Mew 
York Tribune, who died in N. Y. City, July 24, at the age 
of 45, had been for ten or twelve years a successful teacher 
in Dutchess Co., N. Y., and Wickford, R. I. 


Rev. SAMUEL S. SCHMUCKER, D.D., LL.D., an eminent 
Lutheran scholar, teacher and writer, who died at Gettys- 
burgh, Pa., July 26th, in his 75th year, had been a teacher 
for almost half a century. He commenced teaching 
soon after his graduation, and though for six years a 
pastor in New Market, Va., he was professor of didactic 
theology in and President of the Lutheran Theological 
Seminary at Gettysburg from Sept., 1826, to August, 1864, 
and Emeritus Professor from that time to his death. In the 
last nine years of his life he did considerable teaching. He 
was also an able and voluminous writer, and an almost 
constant contributor to and editor of religious periodicals. 


Prof. S. H. PEARL, who died at Plymouth, N. H., Aug. 4, 
at the age of 40, was principal of the New Hampshire State 
Normal School at Plymouth, and had exhibited.rare ability 
as a teacher of teachers. 


Prof. JoHN F. STODDARD, who died at Kearny, near New- 
ark, N. J., on the 6th of August, at the age of 48, was 
widely known both as a successful teacher and the author 
of some excellent Mathematical text-books. He graduated 
from the New York State Normal School at Albany in 1847 
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He had then been a teacher for four years, and for sixteen 
years more he taught actively, and with remarkable success, 
a part of the time conducting normal schools and classes 
and teachers’ institutes. During this period and still later 
he was engaged in perfecting his series of mathematical 
text-books. For the last ten years of his life he was strug- 
gling with tubercular consumption, which eventually caused 
his death. 


Rev. RICHARD DUNNING, who died in Rochester, N. Y., 
Aug. 8, at the age of 74, was a graduate from Union Col- 
lege in 1826, who entered the ministry somewhat late in 
life, having first taught for a number of years in Rochester. 


WILLIAM W. CLARK, A.M., for some years Professor of 
Natural Sciences in the State Normal School at Albany, 
who died in Rochester, N. Y., on the roth of August, aged 
49 years, was a graduate from the State Normal School in 
1845. He had had a very thorough training in physical 
science (we believe under Prof. Dewey, at Rochester,) 
before entering the Normal School, and was such a pro- 
ficient in chemistry that he was made the lecturer on that 
science immediately after graduating. In 1847 the other 
physical sciences were added to his department, and he 
continued to teach them until he was called, in 1849, to take 
part in the State Geological Survey. In 1852 he was 
associated with Prof. Emmons in the geological survey of 
North Carolina. Subsequently he was entrusted with the 
investigation of the subject of standard weights and 
measures for the State, and drew up the law which was 
subsequently passed, fixing the standard. 


ev. SAMUEL ROOSEVELT JOHNSON, D.D., an Episcopal 
clergyman and professor, who died in Amenia, N. J., 
August 13, at the age of 78 years, had been for many years 
Professor of Systematic Theology in the General Episcopal 
Theological ‘Seminary in N. Y. City, and held the rank of 
Professor Emeritus at his death. 


Rev. JOHN E. TYLER, a Congregationalist clergyman, who 
died at Vineland, N. J., Aug. 14, aged 63 years, was the son 
of the late Bennett Tyler, D.D., long president of the 
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Conn. Theological Institute, formerly at East Windsor, 
Conn., and was himself for several years principal of an 
Academy in that town. He was a man of fine and thorough 
scholarship. 


Rev. PETER VAN PELT, D.D., an Episcopal clergyman, 
and Secretary of the Board of Foreign Missions of the 
Church, who died in Philadelphia, Aug. 21, at the age of 
75 years, was an eminent scholar, and had been Professor 
of Oriental Languages in Burlington College, N. J., and 
afterward Prof. of Hebrew and Chaldee in the Episcopal 
Divinity School in Philadelphia. 


Rev. JoHN Topp, D.D.,'a Congregationalist clergyman 
and author, who died at Pittsfield, Mass., Aug. 24, at the 
age of 73, though he taught for some years previous to and 
during his college course, yet deserves mention in these 
notices more for his books on educational topics and for his 
efforts for the promotion of education, than for any special 
renown he acquired as a teacher. He was one of the princi- 
pal founders of the Mt. Holyoke Female Seminary, and had 
published, among other books, the “Student’s Manual,” 
“The Sabbath School Teacher,” ‘‘ The Daughter at School,” 
“Index Rerum,” “Truth Made Simple,” “Lectures to 
Children,” etc., etc. 


Rev. Davip Root, a Congregationalist minister, who died 
in Chicago, Aug. 30, at the age of 83, was a graduate of 
Middlebury College, and probably taught either before or 
after his graduation, as he had to pay his own way by his 
earnings. He was subsequently a preacher of great ability, 
a prominent anti-slavery lecturer, and a hard-working 
pastor, but not a teacher. At his death he gave $35,000, 
the savings of many years of labor, to promote ministerial 
education. 


CHRISTIAN RosELIus, LL.D., one of the most eminent 
jurists of the South, who died in New Orleans, Sept. 5, 
aged 71 years, was a native of Germany, wholly self- 
educated, but.a profound student of the Civil Law, and had 
been for njany years Dean of the Faculty of the University 
of Louisiana, and Professor of Civil Law in that institution. 
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AsHuUR Ware, LL.D., an eminent jurist of Maine, for 
forty-four years judge of the U. S. District Court of that 
State, who died in Portland, Me., Sept. 10, irf his 92d year, 
was a graduate from Harvard University in 1804; was 
tutor there from 1807 to 1811, and Professor of Greek from 
1811 to 1815. For some time before entering upon his 
judicial career he was a journalist. 


Rev. JAMES M. MCWILLIAM, a Presbyterian clergyman, 
a native of Aberdeen, Scotland, and a graduate from the 
University there, who died at Deckertown, N. J., Sept. 20, 
at the age of 55, was for eight or nine years Principal of the 
Susquehanna Collegiate Institute at Towanda, Pa., and a 
zealous friend of education throughout his life. 


Drx1 Crospy, M.D., LL.D., an eminent physician and 
medical professor in Dartmouth College, who died in 
Hanover, N. H., Sept. 26, at the age of 73, had been Pro- 
fessor of Anatomy, Surgery and Obstetrics in the Medical 
Department of Dartmouth College for thirty-five years. 


WILLIAM WHEELWRIGHT, an enterprising mechanician 
and civil engineer, a native of Newburyport, Mass, who 
died in London, Sept. 27, aged 76, had not been, so far as we 
know, a teacher, but he was a noble patron of education. 
He had made his fortune by the introduction into South 
America of great engineering enterprises; had given to 
objects of benevolence, mostly educational, $600,000 during 
his life, and left one-ninth of his estate (about $100,000) to 
found a scientific school in Newburyport. 


Rt. Rev. GEORGE MAXWELL RANDALL, D.D., P. E. bishop 
of the Diocese of Colorado, etc., who died at Denver, Col- 
orado, Sept. 28, at the age of 63, was a graduate from Brown 
University in 1835, and so far as. we can ascertain, not a 
teacher in the earlier part of his career, but after his appoint- 
ment as missionary bishop in Colorado, in 1865, he had 
exerted himself to the utmost to promote education in that 
territory. A collegiate school, known as Jarvis Hall, the 
nucleus of a College and Scientific School for the territory, 
had been established by his efforts alone at Denver, and was 
in a prosperous condition. Of this he was Chancellor. He 
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had also established two or three other schools of high 
grade in other towns of the territory. 


In September died also Mr. NATHAN PRATT, a benevolent 
citizen of Arlington, Mass., who left $40,500 to educational 
institutions mostly in that vicinity. 


An eminent Danish historian, professor and critic, KNUT 
JUNGBOHN CLEMENT, Ph. D., who had left Denmark because 
of disappointment and chagrin at the results of the Schleswig- 
Holstein war, died at Bergen, N. J., Oct. 7, in his 7oth year. 
He had resided there for seven years, and had occupied him- 
self with teaching. In Denmark he had been for more than 
thirty years a Professor of History and Literature in the 
University of Kiel, and had a great reputation both for his 
historical and critical writings. 


Rev. S1tas TOTTEN, D.D., LL.D., an eminent clergyman 
and scholar, who had devoted his life to teaching, died in 
October, at Lexington, Ky., aged about 68 years. Dr. Tot- 
ten was a graduate from Union College in 1830, and became 
a professor in Trinity College about 1835. In 1837 he 
received the honorary degree of D.D. from Union, and in 
1842 succeeded to the Presidency of Trinity College, where 
he remained till 1848. A year or two later he removed to 
the West, and after teaching for some years at Decatur, Ill., 
removed again to Lexington, Ky., where he had for many 
years 2 flourishing female seminary. Dr. Totten was a very 
thorough and profound scholar, especially in classical 
literature. 


On the 5th of November, Major-Gen. RICHARD DELA- 
FIELD, U.S. A., late Commandant of the Corps of Engineers, 
died at Washington, aged 75 years. He graduated from 
West Point Military Academy in 1818, ranking first in his 
class; was engaged in engineering duties for the next 
twenty years, attaining the rank of Major in 1838; was 
Superintendent of the Military Academy from Sept., 1838, 
to Aug., 1845, and from Sept., 1856, to March, 1861, and in 
the interval and subsequently was engaged in professional 
duties, having meantime attained to the highest position in 
his corgs. 
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Gen. WILLIAM J. HARDEE, late of the Confederate Army, 
in which he had attained the rank of Lieut.-General, who 
died Nov. 6, at Selma, Ala., aged about 55, was a graduate 
from West Point, and was Commandant of Cadets and 
Instructor in Tactics there from July, 1856, to Sept., 1860. 


Professor MAXIMILIAN LA BORDE, a distinguished phy- 
sician, scholar and professor, of South Carolina, who died in 
Columbia, S. C., Nov. 6, aged 69 years, was of French 
extraction, though born in S.C. He graduated from 
S. C. College in 1820, at first studied law, then medicine, 
and received his medical degree from the S. C. Medical 
College in 1826. He practised his profession for thirteen 
years in Edgefield District, being several times a member 
of the S. C. Legislature. In 1838 he was elected Secretary 
of State, and in 1842 was appointed Professor of Logic and 
Belles-Lettres in S. C. College, and in 1845 transferred to 
the Chair of Metaphysics. He published a text-book’ 
on physiology and a “ History of S. C. College” in 1859. 
He was a frequent contributor to the Southern magazines. 4 


On the 24th of November died SAMUEL A. HITCHCOCK, 
of Brimfield, Mass., at the age of 89 years. He was one of 
the largest benefactors to education among the princely 
givers of Massachusetts. The architect of- his own fortune, 
he gave liberally from the time he began to accumulate 
wealth, and increased his gifts as his wealth increased. 
He endowed the Hitchcock Free Academy at Brimfield 
with $85,000, gave about $150,000 to Amherst College, 
$100,000 to Andover Seminary, $25,000 to Knox College, 
Galesburg, Ill., and considerable sums to other colleges, 
making, with his gifts for the Library building of the Con- 
gregational Union House in Boston, over $650,000 in all. 
His property at his death was estimated at $3,000,0c0. 


James McKEENE, M.D., who died at Topsham, Maine, 
Nov. 28, at the age of 76, had been a medical practitioner 
for fifty years, and for fourteen years professor in Bowdoin 
College, Brunswick, Me. 

P. M. W. REDFIELD, M.D., who died Nov. 29, at Harlem, 
N. Y., had been for some time a professor in the New York 
City Normal College. 
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WILLIAM C. RoBERTS, M.D., a New York physician and 
professor in the College of Physicians and Surgeons, who 
died Dec. 9, at the age of 64, was a man of wide and suc- 
cessful scholarship, and one of the clearest and most satis- 
factory lecturers, on his specialties in that renowned 
medical school. 


PuHILip J. KLuND, Ph. D., one of the numerous German 
scholars who after the revolution of 1848 and the subsequent 
reaction were expatriated for their political opinions, died 
at Hoboken, N. J.. Dec. 11, aged 62 years. He had been 
for several years Professor in the Farmers’ College, Cincin- 
nati, and for some time previous to his death Principal of 
the Hoboken Academy. 


One of the greatest, and perhaps the greatest of the losses 
of the year to the profession and to the worid, was the 
death of Louis RupoL_pH AGassiz, M.D., Ph.D., LL.D., 
F.R.S., which occurred at Cambridge, Mass., Dec. 14, in 
the 66th year of his age. Prof. Agassiz had been a teacher 
almost from boyhood. Appointed ‘Professor of Natural 
History in the University of Neufchatel at the age of 
twenty-five, his whole subsequent life in Europe and this 
country had been filled up with teaching. And he was in 
every respect a model teacher. Full of his subject, his text- 
book was a fragment of rock or coral, a fossil fish, or the 
bones of a fossil quadruped, or the eggs or skeleton of bird, 
beast or fish. He had the happy art of so imparting 
instruction, as to rouse all the enthusiasm of his pupils, and 
make them feel for the time that the topic on which they 
were engaged was the only important one in the universe. 


Mrs. GEORGE GOULD, who died at Jamaica Plain, near 
Boston, Dec. 20, was for several years a missionary teacher 
of the American Board of Commissioners of Foreign Mis- 
sions at Mount Lebanon, Syria. 


JouHNs HOPKINS, a wealthy citizen of Baltimore, who died 
in that city Dec. 24, at the age of 79 years, was perhaps 
the most munificent giver to philanthropic objects, and 
especially to educational purposes, of any man in ancient or 
modern times, George Peabody even not excepted. Begin- 
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ning business life at the age of twenty-four years, with no 
capital except his excellent character and his business 
habits, and through life liberal and generous to all good 
causes, he had acquired a fortune of twelve millions of 
dollars, and of this more than eight millions was devoted, 
two or three years before his death, to purposes of benevo- 
lence. Among these was a magnificent hospital with four 
hundred free beds, and buildings for all classes and races, 
and both sexes, endowed to the amount of $2,500,000; a 
separate convalescent hospital in the city, with a garden of 
thirteen acres around it; an Orphan Asylum for colored 
children, with an endowment of $250,000; a magnificent 
public park of four hundred acres, to be provided with hot- 
houses, etc., and appliances for making it-a second Fardin 
des Plantes; and noblest of all, a free University for the 
young men of Virginia and Maryland, to be erected on his 
estate of Clifton, and to be in every respect the best Uni- 
versity in the United States. For the endowment of this 
he provided four millions of dollars; his plans -were all 
made, even to the minute details; the trustees appointed 
and the legislation necessary secured before his death. 
When we add that Mr. Hopkins had never been a teacher, 
and had never had the advantages of a university or col- 
legiate education, we. think we are right in calling him 
the greatest benefactor to education in the world’s history. 


On the 30th of December, Hon. and Rev. R. E. B. BAYLOR, 
a Baptist clergyman of Texas, a member af Congress from 
Alabama in 1829-31, a prominent citizen and leader in all 
good enterprises in Texas for thirty years, the founder of 
Baylor University, which he had largely endowed, died at 
Gay Hill, Texas, aged about 78 years. 





SOME educational journals are discussing the propriety 
of making provision for disabled teachers. Why, it is hard 
to say, unless it is thought that members of the same pro- 
fession should help each other in necessity. It certainly 
would not do much towards raising the profession, and that 
is what should be aimed at now. 
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Moral Training. 


MORAL TRAINING. 


Ik. 


AVING treated of the necessity of moral training, 

and of the failure of means, other than the public 
school, to supply the necessary training, I shall in this paper 
consider the necessity of selecting teachers with reference 
to their moral qualifications. 

I have already reterred to the requirement which is ordi- 
narily stated in this form, that the candidate “ must be of 
good moral character.” This expresses the true necessity, 
if we attach a right meaning to “ good.” When it is claim- 
ed that a teacher must have a good education, it is not 
understood that he must simply be able to avoid errors in 
spelling, in grammar, or in reading, the plainest negative 
qualities, but he is expected to excel in all those branches 
which he is required to teach; to make good scholars in 
those branches. The very idea of teaching implies superi- 
ority of knowledge. A teacher, deficient in education, 
would be considered as very unpromising in his sphere. A 
good teacher must be familiar with his subject, must have a 
superior knowledge of it, and a facility for imparting it. To 
become distinguished, he must have some enthusiasm in 
what he teaches. ; 

All these considerations have their application to the sub- 
ject of moral training. The teacher who has nice moral 
perceptions, who makes a broad distinction between right 
and wrong, and sees clearly the moral bearing of particular 
actions and feelings, can impress those views on children. 
We have a confirmation of this in parental training. If we 
notice the difference in character of different families, we 
shall find some who have the highest sense of moral obliga- 
tion. They will not only be honest according to the letter, 
but according to the spirit as well. They are governed by 
that law which requires all persons to do whatsoever they 
would that men should do to them, and to do it, though it 
should not be requited. They will exhibit pleasure in do- 
ing kind acts, in cherishing a disposition to overlook faults 
and promote harmony. They will treat the opinions of 
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others with candor and courtesy, and diffuse a — at- 
mosphere around them. 

Another class, far too numerous, will be found whose care 
is to come only to the letter of an engagement, falling be- 
low, if varying either way. They will take advantage of a 
technicality in their own favor; they will fail to do what 
they have not promised to do, though moral obligation 
would require it. They are not careful to have every thing 
which they furnish to others as good as it is represented, or 
as it appears, and will criticise with severity. Whence the 
difference ?’ 

It will be found that the former class have been taught 
these virtues by a parent who has a really good moral 
character—one who imparted correct and elevated moral 
principles, and fixed them in the mind. <A mother, who 
cannot cherish any ill temper, whose whole soul is imbued 
with kindness and courtesy, will beget such a character in 
her children. A father, of strict integrity, who under no 
circumstances would fail to meet all. his obligations, who 
always 7s precisely as he appears, whose creed is, “ render 
to all their dues,” and who would, in no situation, betray a 
trust, will be able to train up his children to the same char- 
acter. But the parent who attempts to impress on the 
mind of his child principles of morality by which he is not 
governed, will signally fail. And the one who neglects 
to teach right principles and sets bad examples will find his 
example followed. 

Here, then, is a guide in the way to obtain a teacher who 
will successfully teach morals. Look well at his own moral 
culture and attainments. Notice his standard. If he has 
but an average morality, he is unfit to teach. The teacher 
will not fix in his scholars a standard of morals higher than 
his own. If he smile at an action of questionable honesty, 
he encourages a deviation from the true standard. Inci- 
dents frequently occur in school, or are fully known to a 
school, where a teacher’s opinion on their moral character 
will show his standard. If he allows actions not strictly 
honest to pass unnoticed, that too is failing to teach sound 
morals. The higher the qualifications of a teacher the 
higher will be the scholarship of his pupils. Where he has 
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but indistinct views of his subject, he will leave the know- 
ledge of his pupils in reference to it indistinct. So in 
morals; if the standard of the teacher is low, his scholars 
will have a low standard. 

Aside from the direct influence of the teacher, his indirect 
influence is highly important. It cannot be doubted that 
there are many teachers of good education, and with a good 
facility for teaching, whose moral culture is very deficient 
It appears in a neglect of what moral principles would 
require. Such teachers will do very little for the moral im- 
provement of their scholars ; they omit all direct efforts for 
it. The natural consequence is, that the pupil’s education 
on one of the most important branches is deficient, and he 
will regard the subject as of less importance, because of the 
neglect. But this is not the whole evil. Such a teacher 
will be negligent in reference to the moral character of his 
own acts, and by his constant association with the scholars, 
and the respect they have for his position, such an example 
will tend to their injury. 

The influence of servants upon children throws light upon 
this point. How often have parents found that their chil 
dren have learned things injurious to their morals from per- 
sons who have some care of them. They learn it under 
such circumstances, both by precept and example. If they 
simply became careless on the subject of moral culture, it 
would be a positive injury, but it is worse than that; they 
learn much that is actually bad, and the same evil occurs in 
cases where teachers are deficient in moral culture. To put 
such a teacher in a school, is like employing a poor farmer 
to cultivate a garden. The good teacher allows no inaccu- 
racies to pass uncorrected. Good readers are made by a 
careful correction of faults, and by numerous examples of 
an excellent style. No teacher that does not require lessons 
to be thoroughly understood, and correctly recited, will be 
tolerated, under good supervision. If a question is raised, or 
a point disputed, the teacher must be able to settle it, be- 
yond all doubt. Neglect to do this would make the school 
a garden of weeds. The treatment of moral questions 
should form no exception to this course; but the fact is, 
that in a large portion of the schools such questions are 
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seldom considered, sometimes decided incorrectly, and 
sometimes left undecided. Then let the requirement be in- 
sisted upon, that a teacher, male or female in any depart- 
ment, “ must be of good moral character.” Let only such 
be employed as will keep up the broad distinction between 
right and wrong, and place it clearly before pupils, and im- 
press it upon them, by example and precept, that no 
circumstances can justify the neglect to do right, or excuse 
the slightest disposition to do wrong. G. A. W. 





THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF BALTIMORE. 
Il. 


J ewe first public school building of the Baltimore schools 
was erected in 1830, in the eastern part of the city, on 
Aisquith street, near Fayette street. It has always been 
occupied by Male Grammar School No. 3. The second 
building was put up on the corner of Green and Fayette 
streets, in the western part of the city, in 1831. It was 
occupied as soon as completed by Male Grammar School 
No. 1, which is still conducted in it. The lower story has 
been appropriated to the use respectively of Female Gram- 
mar School No. 1 and Male Primary School No.1. It is oc- 
cupied by the Male Primary at the present time. 

The Board has been increased during the progress of the 
schools from six to twenty. When there were fourteen 
wards in the city, there was a member appointed to repre- 
sent each ward. The increase of the wards to twenty occa- 
sioned a corresponding increase in the number of Commis- 
sioners. The city at the present time is divided into twenty 
wards, each of which is represented by a Commissioner. . 

Until the year 1839, there was in name but a single grade 
of schools in the city. The grade, however, was by no 
means correspondent with the character of the schools. By 
the order of their establishment, the schools were denomi- 
nated “ Primary Schools,” although the grades of pupils 
educated in them ranged from the primary to the lower 
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branches of the high school. Properly, the grade was that 
of the present grammar school, with pupils of the primary 
school included. 

In 1839, the “ Male Central High School” was commenced. 
The title of the school has since been changed to that of 
“The Baltimore City College.” This school was opened in 
a rented building on Courtland street, with forty-six pupils, 
selected by examination from the other schools. 

During the year 1839, the monitorial system was discon- 
tinued and assistant teachers appointed to supersede the 
monitors. The change had a decided effect for the better 
upon the character and fortunes of the schools. The date 
of prosperity for the public schools of Baltimore, may be 
set down with this year, and the estimated causes may be 
noted in the establishment of the high school for boys, and 
the abolition of the monitorial system by the appointment 
of assistant teachers. The idea of subjecting three hundred 
to five hundred pupils to the management and tutorship of 
one teacher, was exploded by an actual experiment of ten 
years, and abandoned by the wisdom experience had gained 
in the issue. 

The night schools of the Baltimore system, date their 
origin in 1839. One school was tried as an experiment, and 
proving successful, in the succeeding year, five of those 
schools were established, affording great satisfaction to a 
class of young and advancing boys who had no other means 
of education. The Bible was ordered for use asa reading 
book in the public schools during this year. After con- 
siderable legislation upon the subject, a compromise was 
effected, by the use of the Douay version tor the children of 
Roman Catholic parents. The fairness of this procedure, 
seemed to satisfy all parties. 

The number of pupils enrolled at the close of the year 
1840, was 1,834. The cost of their education was $12,342.82, 
or $6.73 per pupil. This cost is estimated exclusive of 
school-houses and school furniture, and inclusive of interest 
on the amounts so invested. 

In 1843, vocal music was tried, as an experiment, in a few 
of the schools. Proving satisfactory to the Commissioners, 
music was incorporated into the schedule of studies, and 
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two music teachers appointed, one for the eastern, and one 
for the western section of the city. 

After the establishment of the Central High School, a very 
commendable feeling of jealousy was experienced among 
the community, in relation to the difference apparent in 
providing the means of education in the higher branches for 
the boys, while no similar provision was made for the girls. 
The feeling quickened itself into a claim on behalf of the 
girls, and in 1844, two high schools were ordered for their 
use. In these schools, there is provision for the higher 
branches of education exclusively, removing the pupils 
who had received the benefits of the grammar school studies 
into the higher grade, in the exclusive pursuit of the higher 
studies. As ordered for the Central School, the pupils 
were admitted into the female high schools from the gram- 
mar schools, on examination. These schools have flourished 
beyond all previous estimate, and afford the means of 
supply in female teachers, for both primary and grammar 
schools, and for the high schools also. 

The eastern Female High School was commenced in a 
building erected for its use, in connection with a female 
grammar school, on the corner of Fayette and Front streets. 
The western school was commenced in a rented building on 
Paca street, near Fayette street. It was removed in 1846 to 
a building erected for its accommodation, on the corner of 
Fayette and Greene streets. The increase of these schools 
rendered it necessary that more ample accommodations 
should be provided for them. Spacious and beautiful build- 
ings were then erected for their use. The building for the 
eastern female high school was erected on Aisquith street, 
corner of Holland street. That for the western school was 
located in Fayette-street, near Paca street, less than a hun- 
dred yards from its first locality. The buildings erected for 
the eastern school proving insufficient, one of the finest 
school buildings in this country has been built upon its site 
at a cost of nearly one hundred thousand dollars. 

In 1847 female assistant teachers were appointed for the 
male grammar schools. This order was supposed to- be 
somewhat a risk, in committing the boys of grammar schools 
to the care of female teachers, but it resulted in great ad- 
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vantages to the schools and to the system. It doubtless 
facilitated the change that took place in the orders of the 
schools in 1848. Until this period the second grade ot 

schools was known under the designation of “ Primary.” 
But a change of title was now effected which gave the 
schools their official grades. The primary pupils were re- 
moved from the second grade of schools, and the order of 
primary schools established. The grades, as ordered, were’ 
high, grammar and primary schools; and so they continue. 

On the first day of June, 1849, the Board, after having 
discussed the propriety of appointing a Superintendent 
of the public schools for ten years, elected a Treasurer, with 
the duties of Superintendent. This form of superintendence 
was continued seventeen years, until the year 1866, when 
the duties and title of Treasurer were removed from the 
office and the incumbent appointed Superintendent of 
schools. 

At the close of the year 1850, the number of pupils on 
roll was 7,093. Those pupils were educated in one central 
high school ; two female high schools; twenty-one grammar 
schools, and nine primary schools. The number of teachers 
was one hundred and nineteen, including two music teachers. 
The net cost of tuition was $45,653.34; cost per pupil, 
$6.38. Receipts on town fees, $19,166.81. 

A normal class for the eastern and one for the western 
part of the city were established in 1851. These classes 
were advances in special normal school studies, upon the 
central, eastern and western female high schools. Their 
sessions were held on Saturdays, in order to afford the pupils 
of the high schools opportunities of attending. Those 
classes were superseded by the establishment of the State 
Normal School in 1866. 

The separation of male and female pupils in the primary 
schools was commenced in 1852, by the erection of school 
houses, with provision for the management of the schools 
on separate floors and in separate yards. All the primary 
schools are thus conducted, except such as are located in 
neighborhoods but thinly populated. 

A form of military drill was introduced into the central 
high school in 1852. The bceys were organized into com- 
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panies as cadets and instructed in all the departments of the 
drill that were appropriate to their pursuits. The compa- 
nies were officered and fully equipped with such military 
implements as were necessary for their use. They were 
placed in charge of an accomplished and experienced 
master. 

The floating school, for the elevation of the charactervof 
seamen by education, was established in 1857. This school 
was placed by the Mayor and City Council under the joint 
supervision of the Board of School Commissioners and 
Board of Trade. The old Receiving Ship, Ontario, was 
purchased from the United States Government, and the 
spacious under deck, well roofed over by the upper, was 
fitted up in two school-rooms, one for the master of the 
school and one for the nautical instructor. Rooms at the 
bow of the ship and below, were prepared as a dwelling 
for the janitor, and for storage. The ship was furnished 
with new sails and put in complete order, and adapted in all 
respects to the new occupancy for which it was purchased, 
From this school has been sent out some of the best and 
most intelligent navigators of the ocean. 

The public school roll at the close of 1860, numbered 305 
teachers and 13,819 pupils. Receipts for tuition, $24,505.70; 
excess of expenditure over tuition receipts, $123,596.34; 
cost per pupil, $8.94. 

In 1866, an act ordering a uniform system of public in- 
struction throughout the State, was passed by the Legis- 
lature. The law was a compilation from the school laws of 
other States, with an evident intention of embodying the 
best features, for the use of the citizens of Maryland. It 
was more, however, the work of the lawyer than the teacher, 
and proved to be irrelevant to its purpose in some of its 
features. What Maryland needed at the time, for the best 
development of public instruction, was an expansion of the 
Baltimore City system over the State. This indeed, had 
been adopted in some of the counties, before the passage of 
the State law. The system, as ordered, was adapted to its 
purpose in many of its features, and would have worked 
fairly had not the intervention of party politics, for the first 
time in the history of the State, impaired its usefulness. 
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The city schools were exempted from nearly all the provi- 
sions of the law, that were not conformable to their plan of 
operations. 

During the year 1866, a Committee appointed by the 
Legislature, visited and examined the schools. The report 
of the Committee was favorable in all respects to the 
management of the schools, and recommended to the Legis 
lature the continuance of their supervision by the Mayor 
and City Council of Baltimore, with power to confer col- 
legiate honors upon the graduates of the high schools. The 
Committee recommended that the schools of the counties 
should be elevated, as far as legislation could accomplish 
it, to the high standard reached by the schools of the city. 

The floating school was discontinued in 1866. The war 
was the cause of its discontinuance, in the withdrawal of all 
the older pupils. The fathers having been drafted for the 
army, the services of all the boys of the nautical depart- 
ment were required inthe support of their families. The 
school was of no more consequence to the navigation of the 
seas than other schools, when the nautical studies could not 
be applied. The floating school of Baltimore wzs the first 
of its kind. There were schools in Europe for the especial 
study of navigation, but they were schools on shore. The 
floating school of Baltimore, was on ship-board and upon 
the waves. 

There were on the roll books of 121 schools, at the close 
of the year 1870, 571 teachers, and 24,673 pupils. The 
amount of money expended for the schools, exclusive of 
that paid on account of buildings and repairs, was $462,167.71. 
Receipts on term dues, $40,721.63; cost per pupil, $17.08. 

The harmonious working of the schools of Baltimore, is 
attested by the following remarks of the Superintendent in 
one of his late reports: “I have not a single instance to 

- record, of indisposition to carry out the prescribed ccurse 
of study, for in truth there has been a unanimous endeavor 
to advance the public interest on this subject. Our teachers, 
as a body, are entitled to the respect and confidence of the 
whole community, and I thus publicly bear testimony to 
their collective worth.” 
The account of 1872, shows 20 Commissioners; 2 Super- 
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intendents; 122 schools; 614 teachers; 26,375 pupils ; amount 
expended, $475,683.22; received on term dues, $39,316.47; 
excess of expenditures, $436,372.75 ; cost per pupil, $16.54. 
In educational rank and success in imparting instruction, 
the public schools of Baltimore have been for several years 
the equals, generally, of any schools of their kind in the 
country. They are working a forward, upward course, 
keeping pace with the best of their cotemporaries, and with 
as fair a prospect before them of success in labor, and benefit 
to our free government. M. 





EDUCATION IN F$APAN. 


II. NATIVE TEACHERS. 


HE study of foreign languages and science, though 
extremely important, constitutes but a part of educa 

tion in Japan. A scheme of national instruction for this 
country must necessarily include more that refers to the 
people in their own, than in a fofeign tongue. Only a small 
portion of the rising generation will obtain a knowledge 
of foreign languages and science, and a still smaller number 
will be brought under the direct influence of foreign teach- 
ers. The rest, who constitute a vast majority, will, it is 
hoped, receive the best sort of education which an improved 
system of schools and instructors can furnish them. To the 
creation of an improved system of public instruction in the 
vernacular, and the training of a corps of qualified teachers, 
the best energies of the Education Department are pledged, 
and will doubtless be given. 


At present the demand for intelligent young men able to | 


speak a foreign language, trained to Western methods, and 
instructed in Western learning, is far greater than the sup- 
ply. Ina few years this will cease to be the case. Where- 
as, of natives well-educated in their own language, there is 
not the slightest danger of there ever being too many. 
Hence the great importance of that department of the work 
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of the Mom Bu Sho, which relates to the supply of native 
teachers. 

The new education in Japan will be radically different 
from the old ; hence the necessity for a new type of native 
teachers. The Japanese schools of the future will be organ- 
ized on western principles and after western models, and 
foreign science and.methods of instruction are to be intro- 
duced. In these schools the old typical Japanese teacher 
will be an anachronism. 

The need of properly qualified native instructors is one of 
the greatest, if not the greatest of the many needs of Japan. 
The sudden, almost violent revolution in educational as well 
as political ideas through which this country has passed, 
has discovered that sore need. It is quite safe to say that 
hitherto the western idea of a trained teacher and a science 
of teaching has been unknown to the natives of this 
country. 

That this is true seems to be abundantly proved by their 
persistence in employing men in their schools who were un- 
fit to be teachers, and also by their treatment of the profes- 
sional teachers whom they brought from other countries. 
Further, their ideas of what an education ought to be were 
as different from the ideas now expressed in the school sys- 
tems of foreign nations, as those of the medieval schoolmen 
differed from those of Herbert Spencer. 

So long as the old education of Japan consisted merely in 
obtaining what we consider the mere work-tools, and so 
long as they made an end of what we count the means, it 
could not be expected that instructors such as are now 
needed should appear. Every’ foreigner who has attempted 
the study of the Japanese language knows by experience 
that teachers such as are numbered by thousands at home 
cannot, or rather could not, be found in Japan. _However 
learned the native might be, however diligent and earnest 
his pupil, it was not possible to make a teacher and to 
master a language at the same time. The native, knowing 
nothing of his own language by critical or analytical study, 
and the idea that a language could be mastered in any other 
way than by slavish repetition being entirely new to him, 
was unable to impart to a foreigner what was perfectly 
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familiar to himsclf. The helpless learner by dint of much 
direct and cross-questioning, and at much expense of per- 
spiration and patience, might succeed in making himself a 
pump-handle, and in persuading his teacher to be a pump. 
Usually, however, the patience of the pupil became ex- 
hausted, and the native remained as before a deep well of 
Japanese undefiled. 

The old typical Japanese teacher is rapidly passing away. _ a 
Like the “ ripe scholar” of other lands, he has fallen out of 4 
place, because his work was done. Learning was the chie 
qualification of the old native teacher; skill, ability to im- 
part his acquisitions, were his last requirements. His chief 
duty was to stuff and cram the minds of his pupils. To ex- 
pand or develop the mental powers of a boy, to enlarge his 
mental vision, to teach him to think for himself, would have 
been doing precisely what it was the teacher’s business to 
prevent. So long as education consisted in a treadmill ¥ 
round of committing to memory the Chinese classics, learn- a 
ing to read Japanese history and government edicts, to 
write, and to reckon on the abacus, such a thing as mental 
development was unknown. There was but one standard— 
the Chinese classics. Every departure from these was a % 
false step. Everything new must be wrong. Under the 
Shoguns’ government, for centuries, the suppression of men- 
tal development was reduced to a system, if not to a science. ; 
That same usurpation which robbed the true ruler of this = 
empire of his. authority sought to crush all mental enter- 3 
prise and to shackle the intellect of Japan beyond all hope 
of growth, science was never taught, mathematics was con- 
fined to the four fundamental rules of arithmetic. Inde- 
pendent thought and investigation were branded as crimi- 
nal. The might of priest-craft hedged in the mind in the 
direction of metaphysical speculation, the Chinese classics 
dominated, with a despotism that can at best be but faintly 
conceived by a foreigner, over the field of politics and 
morals, while the all-overshadowing power of the great 
usurper in Yedo, prevented all historical research, study, or 
composition, except what related to the distant past. Shut 
off from all contact with other intellects, the “ ripe scholar” 
and the “ great teacher” of old Japan were but schoolmen. 
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The intellect of this naticn, like the arborial wonders of the 
Japanese florist, with his tap-root cut, deprived ot fertilizing 
moisture and stinted as to soil, became like the admired 
dwarf pines four inches high, and as gnarled and as curious 
as they. 

The manner of the old Japanese instructor was to squat 
on the floor with his five or six pupils about him on the 
same seat, who supported their elbows on a sort of table 
one foot high. Beginning with the first, he taught each 
pupil the pronunciation of the Chinese characters. After 
the entire book had been committed to memory by sound, 
without any reference to sense, the pupil began again, and 
learned from his teacher the meaning of the characters. On 
the third reading, the book was expounded to the pupil. 
Rarely did a class number more than six pupils. The work 
of the teacher was simply oral communication, and that of 
the pupil imitation. Memorizing and copying constituted a 
Japanese youth’s education. The old teachers of Japan and 
the Chinese scholars, though a very respectable body of 
‘men, did undoubtedly help to repress the intellect of their 
countrymen, and must be looked upon as co-workers with 
the bonze and the official spy. 

The old teacher poured in; the new teacher must draw 
out. The old teacher was a driil-master; the new one 
must be that and more. The old one stifled questicning ; 
the new one must encourage it. We believe it to be the 
right of every student to drain his instructor dry. A 
scholar, unless manifestly endeavoring to waste the time of 
the teacher and class, should be heard and answered. The 
teacher should be very carelul how he calls any question 
foolish. 

The native teacher of the future must depend less on 
traditional authority, and more on the resources of a richly 
furnished mind. He must be a student himself. He must 
be able to get out of the ruts. He must be capable of 
developing the minds of youth, not merely of stuffing them. 
He must welcome the appearance of an unusually bright 
and eager mind as a gem to be polished with extra care, 
and not as a stone to be crushed into regulation shape and 
size for the common turnpike-road. The new teacher must 
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banish his pipe and pouch, his Azbacht and teacups from the 
school room. He must taboo his lounges and abandon the 
habit of being regularly sick. He must stand up to his 
work. The great difference between a foreigner and a 
Japanese is that one stands up to bis work, and the other 
sits down at it. He who can stand can do more and better 
work than he who sits. We have set forth our ideal of a 
teacher in a former paper. Is it too high for a Japanese to 
aspire to? We think not. 

The measures taken, and the institution established to 
supply the need of good native teachers, we have described 
at length elsewhere. Our former article on the Tokei 
Normal Schools details the method pursued and the system 
set on foot by the education department, for which they 
deserve all praise. If the native officials are not in too 
great a hurry to dismiss the foreigner who now serves them, 
their enterprise will undoubtedly turn out, as it now bids 
fair to do, a splendid success. That the young men now 
training there have it in them to make good teachers, we 
fully believe. The social customs of this country and the 
habit of the Japanese mind are invaluable aids to the native 
teacher, as we have in another article intimated they are to 
the foreign teacher. The temptations of the new Japanese 
teacher are that he will yield to ease and indolence, under- 
value strict discipline, and be too easily satisfied to keep in 
the ruts of mere authority, and thus lead his pupils after 
him. We hold to the belief, that scholars are largely what 
their teachers make them, provided they are not changed 
frequently. 

Every possible encouragement should be given both by 
the government and the people to elevate the social as well 
as the intellectual standing of the teacher. In a country 
like this, where the government is creator and leader of 
public sentiment, most of this work must be done by the 
personal encouragement of high officials. It is very gratify- 
ing to know that His Majesty the Emperor and the Empress 
have so conspicuously shown their great interest in educa- 
tion by visits of inspection to the chief schools of Tokei. 
“It is the prerogative of royalty to do good by presence 
alone.” Besides this, one who reads of the frequent and 
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often generous private contributions to the cause of educa- 
tion in Japan cannot but believe that the coming native 
teacher w:// be appreciated. Certainly the mission of the 
teacher in Japan is a noble one, and to be envied. His 
country is passing through social revolutions in which he 
may be not only a helper but in a large sense a leader. To 
be one of the “beginners of a better time,” to be in the 
advance of a new and nobler civilization, to rescue his fel- 
low countrymen from superstition, and to shield them from 
priest-craft, both native and foreign, is a high and glorious 
aspiration. To all, then, whether enjoying the advantages 
of the excellent course of the Tokei Normal School or 
whether attempting self-development under foreign helpers 
abroad or at home, we send fraternal greetings and con- 
gratulations. We hope that soon it may be said of Japan 
as emphatically as Brougham said it of England, “the 
schoolmaster is abroad in the land.” The teacher’s office is 
even more honorable than the soldier’s in that he defends 
his country from ignorance—a foe worse than foreign 
enemies. The teacher may be greater than the civil ruler ; 
for while one governs all kinds of citizens, the teacher 
makes good ones. That it isin the power of Japan, under 
that Divine Providence that is no respecter of nations, 
to produce as noble specimens of the teacher’s calling as 
are Woolsey, Hopkins, or Hadley in America, and as 
Temple, Arnold, or Jowett are in England, we do not 
doubt. Such men, however, are but growths of the social 
soil and mental atmosphere of their respective countries. 
To help in preparing the soil and atmosphere necessary to 
grow the men, character, and intellects who will adorn 
Japan as the western lands are adorned, is the work of 
honor and difficulty which now devolves on the department 
of education.—Prof. W. E. Griffis, in Fapan Weekly Mail. 
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A NEw Jersey teacher has taught a school of sixty-five 
pupils for two years, during which time not a single resi- 
dent has visited her school. It is now proposed to dismiss 
her, because she “ wastes” three days in each month in 
reviews and examinations. 
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A BILL providing for compulsory education has been 
introduced into the Senate at Albany. It enacts that 
every child between the ages of eight and fifteen years shall 
annually attend school for fourteen weeks, eight weeks of 
the schooling to be consecutive. The exceptions are those 
who are taught at home, and those whose mental or physi- 
cal condition renders such instruction inexpedient. Parents 
or guardians who neglect to comply with the provisions of 
this act, are to be fined. When necessary, children are to 
be provided with clothes and books at the public expense. 

The intent of the bill is good. It can scarcely be doubted 
but that education diminishes crime, partly by raising the 
standard of morality, and partly by improving the condition, 
and thus taking away one incentive to crime. We doubt, 
however, if the proposed law, in its present shape, is prac- 
ticable. It would be a difficult matter to determine if 
instruction had been given at home, or if given, if it were 
equivalent to that of the schools. Among the poorer classes 
it would probably often occur that a child would be kept at 
home to work, while nominally being educated. To guard 
against this, it should be enacted that all children attend 
school, unless allowed by the school authorities to receive 
instruction at home. Where it was evident that the home 
instruction would be good, there would of course be no 
difficulty in obtaining such consent. There is another 
objection to the bill. Many children support themselves. 
To such the eight consecutive weeks of school attendance 
would mean starvation, unless some provision for their 
support were made by the State. This might be remedied 
by opening half-time and evening schools. An attendance 
for six months upon one of these would be a fair equivalent 
for the fourteen weeks of day school. 

We are anxious to see how this hill will fare at the hands 
of the Senate. A law providing for the instruction of 
factory children was recently proposed, but the Senate 
struck out the important parts of the bill and left it useless. 
Such action is discouraging for the success of the present 
more comprehensive scheme ; but we hope for the best. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


R. EDITOR,—I observe in a late number of the 
Monthly, a statement that the Minnesota Board 
of Normal School Directors, at one of its meetings, devoted 
the greater part of the session to criticism and condem- 
nation of Professor William F. Phelps, Principal of the 
Winona Normal School, who is declared “ to be altogether 
so undesirable a person that the Board is cailed upon in 
two sets of savage resolutions to discharge him.” I hap- 
pened to be in Minnesota at the time the action referred to 
was taken, and am able to throw a little further light upon 
the matter, which will serve to correct an erroneous imwpres- 
sion produced by your article. 

It is not true that any charge whatever was made by the 
Normal School Board against Professor Phelps. Malicious 
statements were made in the Board against him, but it 
refused to take any action in the matter, because Professor 
Phelps was not there to defend himself. The charges, 
however, were rushed into the newspapers without the 
knowledge of the Board. The case collapsed as soon as it 
was made public, to the serious damage of those who 
moved in it, while, as was natural, the failure of the attack 
left Professor Phelps in a better position before the public 
than before. 


EuizA A. YOUMANS. 
NEw York, Feb. 27th, 1874. 


The charges referred to were reported in a Minnesota 
paper as having been brought before the Board and con- 
sidered by it. It is strange that there should be such a 
wide difference between the actual and published proceed- 
ings. EDITOR. 





M. JAMIN has increased the power of artificial magnets by 
the use of thin leaves of steel. He has constructed one 
weighing four and a half pounds which carries a weight of 
ninety-nine pounds, 
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NDER the title of “Class Management” the Maine 

Feurnal of Education discusses the advantages and dis- 
advantages of reciting in turn. The recitation proceeds 
more rapidly and easily, and all the pupils are called up. It 
has this disadvantage, however, that pupils are apt to learn 
only their own questions, and to be inattentive while others 
recite. The Yournal seems to lose sight of the object of rec- _ 
itations. It is not that things may proceed smoothly and 
quickly, but that the pupils may study. To accomplish this 
the “skip” system is by far the best, since every part of the 
lesson must be prepared. The article closes with a very 
sensible remark to teachers. ‘‘ Whenever the pupil dis- 
closes an imperfect understanding of the subject, ply him 
with questions.” Do not pass it by. “The Vegetable 
Kingdom” advises teachers to tell their pupils about 
strange plants and trees. In this way curiasity is excited, 
and an interest in the study is develored. Among other 
articles we notice, “ State Aid, what shall it be?” and, ** Do 
we need County Superintendents ?” 

Dr. Clarke’s “Sex in Education” receives a not very in- 
telligent notice at the hands of the National Normal. The 
book regards the question of identical co-education from 
a physilological point of view, and argues that the uninter- 
rupted work upon which boys thrive is not suited to girls. 
It is in no sense an argument against the thorough educa- 
tion of girls, as the Normal seems to think. Neither does it 
charge the schools with being the scle cause of female weak- 
ness, but distinctly states that corsets and society are largely 
responsiLl2. Neither would a serious compliance with the 
teachings of this book keep women out of schools not only, 
but out of every employment. On the contrary, it aims 
to make women stronger and to fit them to endure hard 
work. There are enough good arguments to oppose to Dr. 
Clarke’s position without misunderstanding him and then 
making a great ado to prove him wrong. “The Truth about 
Phonics” says that Phonics are essential to two classes 
only; to children learning the alphabet; and to teachers 
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teaching the alphabet. The Intelligence Department is as 
full as usual. ; 

The initial number of the Tennessee School Fournal, under 
the heading of “ The Plausible and Popular «s. The Real 
and Useful,” censures American haste in all matters, and 
especially in education. Children are graduated from uni- 
versities presided over by Dr. Bumfuzzle, LL.D., or the 
Rev. Dr. Blarney, at an age when they should still be in the 
High School. They are not prepared to enter upon the 
business of life, but they must “ marry off,” or “go into 
business.” Whatever is gained in time by this system, is 
lost in the want of discipline. Training and culture are 
what we need, and these are not to be attained ina day. A 
writer upon “ Hygiene” urges the importance of great care 
in regard to the physical condition. The mind is so inti- 
mately connected with the body that it cannot act with full 
vigor unless the body be healthy. To secure this, proper 
food and clothing are necessary. These are, however, often 
outside the teacher’s jurisdiction. But there is one thing 
equally indispensable, and that is proper yentilation. This 
can be attended to at school. Its importance can scarcely 

‘be exaggerated. Among other questions touched upon are, 
“ Physical Culture,” of the same tenor as the foregoing, and 
“Ts there a Conflict between Public and Private Schools ?” 
If the Fournal maintains the excellence of its first number, it 
will be well worthy of support. 





EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


NDIAN TERRITORY.—The Cherokee Nation now 

numbers 60,000. Its Superintendent of Schools reports 
that about 2,300 children attend schools; that the schools 
are in session nine mouths annually, and that all the English 
branches are taught, including geometry, rhetoric, etc. ; 
that there are 44 native teachers and 22 pale-faces; that 
they have one orphans’ school, with go inmates ; one female 
high school, presided over by a teacher from Mt. Holyoke, 
’ Mass., and one Moravian missionary school. These schools 
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have been supported by the United States for 35 years past, 
or since their formation, and ‘about $50,000 is now appropri- 
ated by Congress annually to sustain them. The Superin- 
tendent thinks that the Nation will in time support the 
schools without aid from government. 


LOUISIANA.—The State Board of Education declares 
that the school fund of each year should be used exclusively 
for the support of the schools in that year. Accordingly, 
they are determined to repudiate all debts due by the State 
to teachers of public schools who taught before 1868. The 
plea is made that there is not sufficient proof as to the valid- 
ity of the claims, and that the cost of proving them would 
be more than the amount of the claims. 


MASSACHUSETTS.—Boston.—By a decision of the 
School Committee, no girls under the age of 15 years will 
hereafter be admitted to the High School. Heretofore the 
rule has been to admit pupils possessing the necessary schol- 
arship, without regard to age; and thus precocious girls 
have been stimulated to over-study, injurious both to their 
physical and mental health. 

The largest gift to the Agricultural College during the 
past year was one of $1,000 from Ex-Governor Claflin for 
the endowment of the “ Grinnell Agricultural prizes.” 

The collection of educational documents, in handsome 
binding, sent to Vienna by the State of Massachusetts— 
which comprise a complete set of the Reports of the Board 
of Education in 23 volumes, and also a complete set of the 
School Reports of all the cities and towns in the State for 
1872 in If voiumes—has been formally presented to the 
library of the Austrian Ministry of Education. 


RHODE ISLAND.—According to the Report of the 
School Commissioners for 1873, there are in the State 65,130 
children of school age—an increase of 8,196 in ten years— 
but the average attendance is only 20,3c0. The whole 
number of teachers is 758, and the aggregate amount of their 
salaries last year was $318,000. The prosperity and growth 
of the city of Providence is indicated by the fact that it had 
1,952 more children in 1870 than in 1860. The city of New- 
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port presents a gain in the same decade of 631 children. 
Allowing on an average four children to each family, Foster 
lost 52 and Exeter 44 familics, and Providence gained 488, 
and Newport 158 families between 1860 and 1870. 





CURRENT PUBLICATIONS. 
66 CHEM’S Statistics of the World” contains information 

which we all want at one time or another, and which 
it is impossible to remember. It is a convenience to have it 
in one small book, instead of having to collect it from encyclo- 
pedias or wherever we may happen to find it. The area and 
population of the different countries are given of course. 
In addition to these we have imports, exports, public debts 
and expenditures, denominations and value of money, name 
of ruler, religious statistics, and so on. It will surprise 
most people to know that we have 60,852 miles of railroad 
in the United States, and 70,511 miles of telegraph lines; 
about 15,000 more than Great Britain and her colonies. 
Venezuela and Greece have each 7 miles of railroad, while 
Tahiti has only 5. Of letters sent through the post-offices 
the number is so large as to lose significance. For 1871 it 
reached 655.300,000 for us. Great Britain, including her 
dependencies, sent 1,106,575,000 during the same time. It 
may give some idea of this number to say that the letters, if 
laid lengthwise, would extend about 105,coo miles. The 
statistics referred to are taken from the latest official infor- 
mation obtainable. It is proposed to issue this book twice 
annually. Its cheapness, 50 cents being the price, places it 
within the reach of all who desire it. 


“The Elocutionist’s Annual, No. 2” has been published, 
and we can only repeat the remark made in regard to No. 
1: “there is entirely too much trash in the book.” Wheth- 
er or no such authors as Bret Harte and Mark Twain 
benefit the general reader, it is certain that théir writings 
are of little value to the young elocutionist. It is true that 
they are funny and make a book more attractive, but there 
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are other writings quite as humorous and at the same time 
of a higher order. Why some of the pieces were selected it 
would be hard to say. Buck Fanshaw’s Funeral for ex- 
ample is composed of slang, which no child, unless brought 
-up among miners, can understand. Notwithstanding these 
defects the Annual has many good things in it; enough to 
mezke a good book: the trouble is that the good and poor 
are about evenly mixed. It is desirable to elevate childrens’ 
literary tastes, and to do this we know of no better method 
than to give them only standard literature to read. 


. To get a person to publish an unusually poor book is bad 
enough, but to dedicate tle work to the publisher is adding 
insult to injury. This is what the authoress of “ A Self- 
Made Woman” has done. The story is that of a girl who, 
poor, deformed, and cast off by her family becomes rich, 
beautiful, and well educated. It presents so many absurdi- 
ties that it may fairly be considered a comic work. The 
characters never “goto sleep” like other people, “sleep chains 
their senses in his Lethean embrace ;” they do not “ put on” 
their clothes, they “don” them, in fact they do not do any- 
thing you would expect them to. There are two perfect 
beings in the book. They marry each other of course. 


<> 
i iid 
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OME pupils of Mr. Wiiliam Baker, a Kansas teacher, 

seized him the day before Christmas, and threatened to 
duck him in the brook if he did not “treat.” Mr. Baker, 
thinking that sauce for the gander is sauce for the goose, 
ducked the girls instead, making some of them very angry. 
At the next school session, however, he fed them ten pounds 
of candy. That probably put them in good humor, and 
undoubtedly made them sick. 


A SERIOUS-LOOKING person had charge of the grammar 
division of a school examination, and gave a bright-looking 
boy this sentence to correct : “ Between you and I this is 
good butter.” The boy shortly returned the slio, thus 
marked : “ Incorrect—the lamp-post is omitted.” 
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A GENTLEMAN who signs himself “ Winnepisiogee,” writes 
to a Boston newspaper that he knows by personal experi- 
ment that an able-bodied man fifty years old and in active 


business can live on less than twelve cents a day. 


In two 


weeks he consumed milk, 72 cents; dry crackers, 30 cents;. 
eggs, 17 cents; coffee, 10 cents; butter, 5 cents; salt, 1 cent; 
grand total, $1.40. Weight of Winnepisiogee at the begin- 
ning, 175% pounds; weight at the end of the fourteen days, 
176;—net gain, one pound and a half. 


The rules and regulations of the Boston schools have 
received an addition in the shape of this amendment: That 
‘in no case shall corporal punishment be inflicted on any 
scholar for any offense, until af least twenty-four hours 
after the offense is committed for which such punishment is 


inflicted.” 





* Murray’s Land Surveying has been 
adopted fur use in Dartmouth College, And also 
into the Wesleyan Seminary, at Wilbraham, Mass. 
A good book makes its own way. . 


Concerning ‘‘ How to Teach,” favor- 
able testimony continues to be received from all 
of the more prominent Educators. We give below 
several extracts :— 


Hon. Newton Bateman, of Illinois, 
says: “It is an exceedingly valuable addition to 


the very important class of publications to which 
it belongs. 


Hon. H. B. Wilson, of Minn., says: “It 
is a book of much merit, and is invaluable to every 
young teacher.” 


Hon. W. G. Ritch, Secretary of New 
Mexico, says: ‘‘ We cannot too highly recom- 
mend it to every person interested in the subject 
of education.” 

A. J. Rickoff, Supt. Public Instruction, 
Cleveland, O., says: “ It is without exception the 
most practical and in every way the most valuable 
Manual for teachers which has been published in 
his country.” 


David Beattie, Supt. Schools, Troy, N.Y., 
says: “ No earnest teacher can afford to dispense 
with it,” 
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M. N. Horton, Supt. Schools, Williamsport, 
Pa., says: “‘ The instructions afforded are sound 
and eminently practical—-exactly such as are 
needed to secure effective teaching.” 

S. D. Gaylord, Secretary Board of Educa- 
tion, Bloomington, Ill, says: “Iam so well 
pleased with it as to fully recommend it to our 
teachers as a competent guide-book in their dif- 
ficult work.” 

We might prolong this list almost indefinitely. 
Here are a few extracts from newspapers and 
magazines : 

Boston Giobe—“ A valuable book, in every way 
worthy the attention of teachers.” 

Normal Monthly—“ Can give it an unqualified 
endorsement.” 

Chicago Advance—“ A well prepared and use- 
ful book.” 

N. Y. World—“ It is obvious that its authors 
have themselves the true idea of teaching.” 

N.Y. Evening Maii— The book is exceed- 
ingly valuable.” 

National Normal—“ Every school superin- 
tendent and every teacher in a graded school will 
almost of necessity possess it.” 

Ed. Fournal of Va., Official Department— 
“ An indispensable sort of book for every teacher 
in a graded organization.” 








